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78 Notes and Discussions 

The closest parallel to the effect of omitting S> vnth the vocative in 
Herodotus is the use of du in German (and in general the use of the second 
person singular in several modern languages) in addressing inferiors in 
rank and children as well as with intimates. 

In the articles on the vocative in Homer and Hesiod by the same author 
(AJP XXIV, 192 ff.) there are interpretations of the omission of u in certain 
cases which appear untenable: for example, that "woman's attitude was too 
reserved" to permit women the use of 3) in the Homeric poems. Penelope 
allows herself to say " kwv dSecs " which could hardly be heightened by a> and 
is as strong as the & Kwaimux of Ares adduced in illustration. Iris and Hera 
employ the same unrestrained expression in addressing Athena and Artemis 
respectively. 

Again, the following statement seems questionable: "It is exactly char- 
acteristic of the attitude of Odysseus and the impression that he tried to 
make that in the presence of Nausicaa and Alcinous as told in vi, vii, viii, 
he never uses w. In these scenes he wishes to appear worthy and dignified. 
On his return to Ithaca he tries to be mean and ignoble and so he uses freely 
the interjection. He uses six vocatives with w in xix, 187-382." But it 
must be observed that three of these cases consist of the highly reverential 
line, m ywai aiSooj AaepTuiSea) 'OSticr^os. The Other three are the respectful 
S) ywai {bis) addressed by the supposed beggar to the lady of the house 
and a yprfi addressed to the fine old nurse, Eurycleia. 

The explanation of the use of m with the patronymic S> Narrop NijXioSt; 
on the ground that "Homer does not take Nestor very seriously" appears 
inadequate. In regard to the tone of the interjection in Iliad xxiv surely 
o) yipov of Hermes is more respectful than the repeated yepov of the angry 
Achilles. In softened mood the latter says: yepov <^iA.£ and yepov TLpia/xe. 
Compare Agamemnon in anger to the priest, p.-^ ere, yepov (A. 26). 

I beUeve that there are two reasons for the frequent occurrence of the 
vocative in Early Epic without &: the large number of other words used in 
addition to the simple vocative in the nature of epithets, and the fact that 
the social equaUty and simpUcity of Homeric society is expressed by the 
intimate dropping of the formal m. 

Grace Haeribt Macurdy 

Vassab College 



THE DELPHIAN STADIUM INSCRIPTION 

Tov fotvov (A <j}dpev es tov 8p\6p,ov' at Se Ka <}>dpei, hiXaiaxTTo | tov 
5 dehv hoi Ka KepaieToi Koi \ pjeradwraTo KaTroTiuraro irh/WTf. Spa^^pjis • 

TOVTOV Bk Toi KaTa\yopi(TavTi to hrjpj.<T<T0V. 

This inscription^ of which the corrected text is repeated here for the 
convenience of the reader, has already endured several vicissitudes of read- 
ing and interpretation. The reading is settled, but the interpretation 
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requires, I believe, a still further revision, which — briefly stated at the out- 
set — rests upon understanding c's toS Spo/wv as «« tov Spofwv. 

Discovered in May, 1896, on the outer face of the southern supporting 
wall of the stadium at Delphi, the inscription was widely reported as con- 
taining regulations for the regimen of the athletes, in particular a prohibition 
against giving them new wine. So in Berl. ■phil. Woch. 1896, p. 831, Chronique 
des arts 1896, p. 194, Joum. Hell. Stud. 1896, p. 343, Frazer's Pausanias V, 
260, 394, Jlithnerin Pauly-Wissowa under Spofwi, p. 1718 ("Eine delphische 
Inschrift aus dem 6. Jhdt. v. Chr. enthalt das strenge Verbot, dass den 
Wettlaufern kein Wein letzter Emte gereicht werden dtirfe"). 

The text was first published by HomoUe B.C.H. XXIII (1899) 611, who 
reads and translates the first line (the rest of the text as above) as follows: 
TOV fotvov pk <l>a.paf h to ['E]u8p]o/iov, "On n'apportera point de vin dans 
le sanctuaire d'Eudromus." There is nothing left of the notion of new 
wine which figured in the earlier reports and which was evidently due to 
someone's hasty conclusion that the first words were to be read to{v) viiov) 
otvov. The fourth letter has in fact three bars, but, whether or not a mere 
error, the appearance of such a form for p is not infrequent, especially in 
Boeotia (cf. Kretschmer Vaseninschriften 97). 

HomoUe remarks that the place occupied by the inscription, the name 
of the hero Eudromus, though otherwise unknown and, the prohibition of 
wine,^ show a connection between this inscription and the athletes who 
frequented the stadium. It marks the site of a sanctuary of one of those 
gkiees under whose protection the runners liked to place themselves and to 
whom they sacrificed before the games. In front of the inscription are 
remains of polygonal walls which seem to form an inclosure, perhaps, he 
continues, the sanctuary of Eudromus. Homolle's reading and interpre- 
tation were followed by Ziehen Leges sacrae, No. 73, and also in my Introduction 
to the Study of the Greek Dialects, No. 50. For unfortunately I had overlooked 
the important article of Keramopoullos in the 'E<^. 'Apx- 1906, pp. 156-86. 

KeramopouUos reads « tov Spopjov, instead of «s to ['E\vSp6px>v, stating 
that the space between and Y in which HomoUe supplied E is not a new 
break but an old hoUow in the stone, so deep that it was passed over by the 
engraver of the inscription. A recent opportunity to inspect the stone has 
convinced me that this is indeed the case, and that the hero Eudromus must 
follow the new wine into the realm of ghosts. But I do not beUeve that K. 
has drawn the proper inference from the new reading. By cs tov Sp6px>v, 
he understands cts tol tov Sp6p,ov, cis to. piprj tov Spopov, into the stadium 
and aU the buildings connected with it, such as the athletes' bath, oiling, 
and undressing-rooms, which he suggests are perhaps represented by those 
remains in front of the inscription that HomoUe thought might belong to the 
sanctuary of Eudromus. His interpretation of the whole inscription is 
given in a paraphrase (p. 168), which may be rendered as foUows: "The 

' See below, p. 80. footnote 1. 
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introduction of wine into the places pertaining to the stadium is forbidden. 
If anyone, caught transgressing this prohibition, alleges in excuse that he was 
bringing the wine in order to make a libation to some god, he must propitiate 
the god for whom he intended the unlawful libation. He must also make a 
change in the libation prepared, performing it without wine, and must pay a 
fine of five drachmas, of which half shall go to the informer, the other half to 
the public treasury." He thinks that the prohibition was intended primarily 
for the athletes, and that the inscription was placed where it was for this 
reason, but that it was extended also to any who might plan to offer libations 
in the stadium. Yet, as K. himself points out, the only part of the penalty 
which could apply to the athlete who carried in wine to drink would be the 
fine of five drachmas. His interpretation assumes a shift from one class of 
offenders to another, both in the prohibition and in the application of the 
penalty. It is impossible to believe that so much is to be read into the text, 
that anything so compUcated was intended by the words employed. 

The second and following lines refer plainly to sacrificial wine. I beUeve 
that nothing different is intended in the first line, and that the whole notion 
of the exclusion of wine from the athlete's regimen^ is, so far as this inscription 
is concerned, as much of a myth as the mw wine and the hero Eudromus. 
As we have niunerous instances of the prohibition of the removal of the 
sacrificial meat (e.g. Ditt. Syll.^ 632: t&v Se Kpcwv /irj <j>€pt(rdcu.; ibid. 
589. 32: tSv 8e KpeSiv /xi] clvai lK<j>oprjV i^m rov re/iei/eos. Cf. also Ziehen, 
Leges sacrae, pp. 238 ff.), may we not have before us, for the first time to 
be sure, a similar prohibition against the removal of wine which stood ready 
mixed for the pouring of libations (cf. Stengel, Opfergebrduche der Griechen, 
pp. 52 flF.) ? Our translation would then run as follows: 

"One shall not carry off the wine from the 8pd/xos.^ If one does carry 
it off, he must propitiate the god for whom it is prepared, and make an 
offering in its place and pay a fine of five drachmas, half of this to go to the 
Lnfoi-mer." 

The use of </>epo> in the same sense as cK</>cp«) is common in literature and 
inscriptions. Cf. the tS>v Si KptStv p,yj (f^peaOai quoted above, and the 
numerous examples which Skutsch has recently had occasion to bring together, 

1 It may be added that the statement to this effect which is current in the dictiona- 
ries of antiquity, and is also repeated by Homolle and KeramopouUos, is broader than 
is strictly warranted by the passage in Galen (xv. 194 Kilhn) which is always cited 
in its support. Here the advice is given not to drink wine immediately after exercise, 
but first water, "as the athletes do who have learned by experience." Does this 
mean anything more than that athletes had learned to refrain from wine immediately 
after exercise ? Where are we told that wine was wholly excluded from their regimen ? 

» For shrines of divinities at places for athletic contests, cf . Paus. iii. 14. 6 ff. ; 
vi. 23. 2, and Daremberg et Saglio Diet, des antiq., pp. 1685 ff. Whether the Spl>iui% 
of our inscription is the stadium itself, as KeramopouUos supposes, or refers to the place 
which the inscription faces, perhaps a special approach from the athletes' quarters and 
lined with altars, is an archaeological question upon which I shall not venture. More 
thorough excavation of this immediate locality might throw some light upon it. 
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Glotta III, 92. The translation of lieraOvcrdro as "offer in place of" is 
not open to Keramopoullos' just criticism of HomoUe's "renew." The 
"eUiptical genitive" construction of h tov S/od/tov, which, to say the least, 
is not so easily defended as was the same construction with a proper name, 
as under the former reading h ['E]v8pd/tov, is now avoided. The crucial 
point is the es itself. The Delphian dialect regularly has iv with accusative, 
and this supposed h "into" has been a sohtary and puzzling anomaly 
(cf. Class. Phil. II, p. 264 with references, and my Greek Dialects No. 50, 
note), which we are happily rid of if we take « = ««. If it is said that this 
is only to exchange one anomaly for another, since €s=e/c has also been 
hitherto unknown in Delphian, the answer is: The distribution of iv with 
accusative and tk {U, evs) is clean cut; no dialect has both types except 
where external influence is involved, and then, barring a few examples of 
Aetolian ev in late Doric inscriptions, it is the eh, due to Attic influence, 
which appears later. On the other hand, while four dialects have regularly 
es=6ic, there are also some which have traces of es, though usually showing 
e/c or e^.i Cf . my Cheek Dialects § 100 with a, where Delph. Icryovos is quoted 
with a query. This reading in the Labyada* inscription C45, which Solmsen 
Inscr. select, gives after Nikitskij, I had not ventured, in the face of previous 
readings, to regard as certain, but a subsequent inspection of the stone has 
convinced me that it is beyond any doubt, and indeed it seems clear enough 
in the photograph published in B.C.H. XIX. 

Gael Darling Buck 



PLAUTUS MERCATOB 59: convicium OB cmiuriumi 
The readings of the Itala recensio are generally regarded as having the 
value of conjectural emendations; in the present passage one of them has 
proved so acceptable that, so far as I know, it has appeared in all editions 
of Plautus from the princeps down to the present day in spite of contra- 
dictory evidence in the Palatine MSS. No doubt early editors regarded it 
as having the value of an independent reading, and even in the present 
century some may hold to this view. However this may be, I think that 
convicium should disappear from our verse in future editions of the Mercator. 
Charinus, in the prologue, is telling the story of an early love affair and 
consequent trouble with his father; the leno importunus made ducks and 
drakes of the hard-earned wealth of the boy's father; the father in indignant 
mutterings, as reported by Charinus, expressed his disgust that 

convicimn tot me annos jam se pascere 
For convicium of the ItaUan recension, B gives coniurium, CD give conuirium 
(which is obviously a mere miswriting of the reading in B). The early 

» How far this is due to difference In the character of the following sound, and how 
far the iK is due to external influence, is not wholly determinable, is probably arose 
before gutturals, but whether it anywhere remained restricted to this position ia 
doubtful. 



